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• THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM. 

By Miss Gunsberg. 

Certificated Kindergarten Teacher.' 

Everybody has heard the word Kindergarten, but to very 
few has been granted the privilege of seeing a perfect 
Kindergarten at work. Many parents think that Kindergarten 
merely means amusing the child with certain toys, games, 
and so forth ; but I will endeavour to convince you that 
Kindergarten teaching is based on a very elaborate, sound 
and far-reaching system, which affects the child in such a 
manner as to influence it for good for the remainder of its life. 
Before proceeding to explain to you theoretically as well as 
by practical demonstration, the work of the Kindergarten, I 
must digress by sketching to you, in a few sentences, the 
history of the originator of the Kindergarten system. It is 
impossible for anyone unacquainted with the life of Pestalozzi, 
to fully appreciate his work, because the life of the man forms 
the best clue to the ideas which he preached. Locke, Rousseau, 
Milton, Rabelais, Mulcaster, Hoole, Brimsley, and many 
other great writers have all produced excellent works on 
education, but this dry science of education has been vastly 
improved, in fact entirely revolutionised and humanised, by 
the methods and principles adopted by Pestalozzi, the 
originator of the K indergarten System of Teaching. He was 
not only a reformer, a schoolmaster, a teacher, but he really 
deserves to be called a high priest of education, who by 
imparting love, charity and morality into his system of 
teaching, has elevated his method almost to the level of a 

♦This Lecture delivered by a Hungarian lady, an eminent Kindergartncrin, now- 
visiting England, will interest those parents who wish to understand definitely 
what is meant by the Kindergarten System. 
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religious cult. He was born and reared amongst the grand 
natural scenery of Switzerland. He had all the tenderness 
of a woman, unselfishness, disinterestedness, and passionate 
love for nature, which characterises men with high ideals and 
a romantic instinct. At the age of 15 he became a student 
at the Zurich University. There he associated with great 
men, men whose lofty teachings were apt to fill his deep soul 
still more with noble and high ideas and love for humanity. 
Little wonder then when he came to practice law later on, he 
carried his humanitarian ideas to such an extent that he was 
looked upon as a man of dangerous and revolutionary ideas by 
the belated countrymen of his age. Great men, likeWielant, 
Cleist, Klopstock, Professor Fusseli, and many others were 
his associates, and he soon found out that he was unsuitable 
for the practical career of a lawyer. He retired into 
private life, married, and was blessed with a son. Unable to 
devote his energies towards the furtherance of the high ideals 
of life with which his philosophic mind was possessed, he 
devoted himself entirely to the education of his son, whom he 
looked upon as a trust bestowed upon him by the Almighty, 
by means of which he had to benefit humanity at large. He 
devoted years of patient study to the best means of educating 
this child. He watched its every movement, listened intently 
for every sound of reasoning, and observed keenly the 
impressions made on the child by various things, scenery, and 
association of ideas. The gradual process by which Pestalozzi 
came to the conclusion that the former system of teaching 
a child was wrong is, of itself, a most interesting instance 
of the evolution of a science. It is all recorded, even to 
the extent of the various conversations which he had w it 1 


his bo\'. r . , , 

To give you one example of a hunched . at er 

vainly been endeavouring to explain to the child the nature 
of running water. Why it ran, where it ran to and the laws 
attending it sending it on its course. It was like burde ™"8 
the child with words and expressions, the meaning of whic , 
in spite of the greatest perseverance, persistence and even 
punishment, it failed to grasp. In the —se of a wa k 
father and child passed by a running brook. Ah. said 

the child “ the water flows from the mountain into t le \ a ej , 
the cnu > tViA rhilri orasDed the 
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meaning of a natural law by actual impression, which the 
most painstaking explanation failed to give to him. 

Here now you have the secret of the Kindergarten system. 
We teach by impressions. We don’t burden the child’s brain 
,vith matter it does not understand. We don’t ask the child 
to commit anything to memory. We don’t torture the delicate 
sprig of humanity by discipline, yet we teach the child a great 
deal, we enrich his memory to a marvellous extent and we 
give him the best of training by means of impressions only, 
impressions of the most pleasant kind, conveyed to the child 
by actual experience, by play, and in a joyful way. The 
difference between teaching conveyed with the tender mind of 
the child in this way and the instruction imparted to the child 
in the ordinary way, is so great that I cannot possibly draw 
you a picture which would sufficiently illustrate the different 
effects produced by each system. But perhaps the following 
will give you some little idea of the difference between 
Kindergarten teaching and ordinary teaching. 1 have told 
you we teach by pleasant impressions, play, if you like, but 
regulated methodically, step by step and in gradual stages of 
development. Let me draw this parallel : supposing a teacher 
of philosophy were to lecture to you with all the ability or 
eloquence at his disposal on some point of morality, try and 
convince you that it is wrong to think too harshly of your 
fellow men, he might go on talking for many hours or writing 
volumes and still he would not convince you to the same 
extent as a couple of hours’ attendance at a theatre, where the 
plot of the play may be the very field which the lecturer 
endeavoured to bring home to your understanding. Those of 
us. who have often shed tears over a good play or seen others 
do it, will at once appreciate the difference which I am trying 
to establish between teachings and impressions. The reason 
why we are so affected by the plot of a play is because it is 
conveyed to us by impression. 

I should mention that the ideas of Pestalozzi were taken 
up by Froebel, who was a practical man, and perfected into 
the present system of Kindergarten education. You will 
now better understand the following ten commandments, 
which constitute the fundamental basis of the system : — 

(0 Sense impression is the foundation of instruction. 

(2) Language must be connected with sense impression. 
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(3) The time for learning is not the time for judgment and 
criticism. 

(4) In each branch instruction must begin with the 
simplest elements and proceed gradually by following the 
child’s development, that is by a series of steps which are 
psychologically connected. 

(5) A pause must be made at each stage, to get the new 
matter thoroughly under the child’s grasp and under its 
control. 

(6) Teaching must follow the path of development and 
not that of dogmatic exposition. 

(7) The individuality of the pupil must be sacred to the 
teacher. 

(8) The chief aim of elementary instruction is not to 
furnish the child with knowledge and talents, but to develop 
and increase the powers of its mind. 

(9) To knowledge must be joined power and ability to 
turn to account what is known and taught. 

To' The relations between master and pupil, especially so 
far as discipline is concerned, must be established and 
regulated by love. 

Now let me draw you a picture of what a good Kinder- 
garten really should be like. It should be large, light, 
decorated with everything which can amuse, instruct, and 
above all impress a child. There is nothing in the Kinder- 
garten which has not a purpose of its own. There are things 
for all kinds of children, toys, which in the hand of a clever 
teacher are made the medium of awakening the slumbering 
faculty of the infant, develop his mind, and give his under- 
standing an amount of elasticity — if I may use that expres- 
sion — which never leaves the child in after life. There must 
be miniature tools belonging to all kinds of trades. And it 
is again the duty of a clever Kindergarten mistress to give 
to the child, the father of man, by means of impressions 
conveyed to it in a pleasant and playful manner, not only an 
idea of how to use these various tools, but even an adaptibihty 
for their use in after life. Furthermore, a series of games 
are arranged on a gradual system of progress the same as 
everything else, in order to promote the physical develop- 
ment As the child learns without knowing it, so it drills 
without being aware of it. But we have also games, songs. 
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and little exercises, the object of which is to tame down any 
impetuosity, to generate love and sociability for all the 
fellow-scholars, love for nature, the animal world, and all Cod’s 
creation. I have seen many and many children who were in 
the habit of kicking, plunging and rearing in the nursery or in 
the street, get entirely transformed in the Kindergarten 
where the child is charmed, pleased and interested at the 
bright place, the lovely things he sees, all the beautiful tools, 
toys with which he is entertained, as he imagines, but in 
reality instructed. 

Now let me introduce you to the work we do in the Kinder- 
garten. Gift I., as we call it, is made of wool ; it has certain 
definite shapes, definite colour. We use it by means of pretty 
anecdotes, stories and games to give the child an idea of 
substance, colour, shape, and hundreds of other things, diving 
deep into the mysteries of Euclid, into the profundities of 
natural history, into the complex system of textile manu- 
facture, for object lessons to convey to the child’s mind by 
means of the impression made on the child by the simple toy, 
and aided by the explanatory chart or story with which a 
clever teacher will try and get at the child’s mind. So we 
have various other toys called “ Gifts,” each contains some 
new shape which the others do not contain, and each, there- 
fore, is made by the teacher the peg, or pivot, on which she 
teaches by the same pleasant method of play, teachings of 
various plains or spheres. But, in accordance with one of 
the commandments laid down, not only must the child be 
made familiar with the various things which can be introduced 
to its notice by means of the gifts, they must never proceed 
to play with a fresh gift before thoroughly understanding the 
one they work with. Not only stories, but lovely little 
poems, tuneful songs and exercises must be connected with 
the work of the gift, so as to create an irrevocable impression 
on the delicate and tender organism of the child of the 
teachings which it is intended to convey to it. This process 
rouses their curiosity, makes them eager to play with new 
gifts, and fires their ambition to emulate the example of the 
hero of a story, which I usually have in store for them in 
connection with any new gift which I wish to produce to their 
notice, lo give you an instance : You see this box of bricks. 
Don’t for a moment imagine that I just take the bricks and 
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show the child how to build. Oh, no ! I show the children 

the gifts, and then I would address them in the followin'* 
way : — 

This gift is for you, when you do your wool-work very 
nicely, but not before ; and I must tell you there is a par- 
ticularly charming story connected with these bricks, which 
I will relate to you as a reward for good conduct next week.” 
Needless to say the children eagerly await the time for the 
telling of the story, and the teacher at once gains a very 
important point in making the children eager for the intro- 
duction of a new gift, intended to fill their minds with new 
and precious knowledge. When the time comes, I would say 
something to this effect : — 

“ Once upon a time, there lived a father and mother. They 
had a little son whose name was ” — here I hesitate, and say, 
“ what do you think it was r” Of course the children guess 
various names, thereby enriching their knowledge of names 
and exercising their thinking powers. Then I would 
continue : “ Oh, yes, I remember ! His name was Godwin. 
When he was four years old, he stood about so high. He 
had a little chair and table of his own, and the top of the 
table was divided into nice little squares. You all know, 
children, what a square is like in our gifts. It had a tiny 
little drawer, and one Christmas morning, what do you think 
little Godwin found in the drawer ? I am sure you will never 
guess. Now, Florrie, tell me if you are a very good little 
girl at home, as I hope you are, what would you expect to 
get at Christmas? Well, now, children, as you can't guess, 
I will tell you. He found a beautiful box of bricks — oh, such 
lovely bricks ! He danced with joy, and, being a well- 
mannered little boy, he did what every child ought to do who 
receives something nice from his parents, he went and 
thanked father and mother very nicely for their handsome 
present. Little Godwin tried to build with the bricks, but he 
could not do much, not even his dear mamma, who was so ex- 
ceedingly clever, as all mammas are, could show him. But 
one day Godwin was sent to a Kindergarten School. Ihe 
Kindergarten teacher there, she, of course, knew how to build, 
showed Godwin how to make many beautiful castles, bridges 
and churches, and taught him a nice little song, which I shall 
sing to you." I here introduce a song for children, tor the 
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s^ke of giving them relief, and not straining their attention 
too much by a long story. 

“ I am a little builder, 

Of these things here the maker ; 

I build houses out of six, 

Though I have no tools only bricks, 

And if once I do go up, 

A lot of buildings I'll put up. 

I shall have a lot of tools, 

To make Granny some pretty stools/ ' 


I then continue: “Little Godwin took such a liking to his 
bricks, that, his papa bought him a larger set. Then little 
Godwin learnt to draw, in order to be able to draw himself 
new patterns. When he got older still, he desired to become 
apprenticed to a builder, and he was so successful at the 
building, that he became a great builder and architect. He 
built a very big castle for the Queen, and was made a knight 
at Windsor Castle, and became a very rich man. Now 
children, if you are good, we will play with our bricks 
to-morrow, and perhaps some of you will be able to do as 
well as little Godwin did.” 

You may well imagine, therefore, the eagerness with which 
the little ones look forward to the play with the bricks, by 
means of which the teacher will convey to them knowledge 
of various facts connected with building and construction 
which opens the child's mind, and makes it receptive on that 


subject for the remainder of its life. But we also, by the 
same system of play, endeavour to make the child appreciate 
work, teach him how to use his hands, and exercise his 
faculties in shaping things, and instil patience and industry 
into its character. For that purpose there is paper to be 
worked in the shape called paper-folding, in another shape 
called mat-weaving, in another called pleating ; there is also 
paper cutting, and various other devices by which, a ways 
in the shape of play, the child receives valuable training 
which may serve it in good stead in any handicraft \v 11C 1 

subsequently may choose to adopt. And so, a ur 
fashion, by means of actual impressions by coming in c 
with various substances, we give the chil a van 
instruction, which it is utterly impossible for t em oa itry 
and hopeless to expect that they should receive, out o p 
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instruction books in ordinary schools, however clever the 
books may be, and however well-managed the school in 
which the child receives its instruction. In addition to the 
gifts which I have explained to you, and the occupations 
which I have enumerated, there is also the object-lesson, by 
the means of which very important developments in the 
child’s mental culture may be obtained. In order to impart 
knowledge to the very tender brains of the infant by means 
of the object-lesson, the teacher must exercise the greatest 
skill and discretion at her command. I ought to have told 
you before that a well-trained Kindergarten teacher should 
receive such scientific training as to enable her to understand 
the child psychologically, and not to burden it with matter 
too much for its understanding. An object-lesson must be 
given in easy language, clearly, plainly and pleasantly, while 
at the same time, the child must be amused, and, therefore, 
eager to hear what you have to say. For instance, I will take 
a very pretty little toy, a Noah’s Ark. It will be filled, as all 
Noah’s Arks are, with a variety of animals. What a vast subject 
in the hands of a clever teacher, while amusing the child, 
enlarging his knowledge, and giving him object lessons on 
Scripture. Now, I put it to you, since you have gone so far 
with me, let us take the two systems side by side. Supposing 
a teacher in an ordinary school teaching Scripture to children, 
deals with the incident of the Flood in the usual way with 


teachers to a class of children. Ihen again, take the case of 
a Kindergarten teacher, introducing this attractive toy to the 
child, and apparently weaving a story round it, but in realit) 
gradually giving the child a clear idea by means of the 
interest it takes in the toy, of the blood. Now what do jou 
think yourself, which teacher has the best chance of impress- 
ing the child ? The ordinary teacher who reads to the child 
words, the meaning of which most of it he cannot understand, 
tells the tender brain of incidents w'hich it cannot to low, 
tires the mind of the pupil by continued attention to a su iject 
which does not interest it ; or the Kindergarten teac er w o, 
by means of the toy, excites the child’s imagination vv o y 
means of putting the animals in and out of t r , & 

its object vividly before the child’s mind, an w 10, 
pleasant, and to the child, interesting series of «ortes, h«h 
songs and poems, tells him all about Noah and the blood. 
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Why, surely your verdict must be in favour of the Kinder- 
garten system. 

Last, but not least, we have various games with flags, little 
drums, dumb bells, clubs, and so forth, arranged in such a 
fashion and in so many succeeding stages so as to develop 
again and always by means of play, every limb of the tender 
child’s body in a manner which is of the greatest benefit to 
it in after life. A Kindergarten teacher must be bright, 
good-humoured, and of a happy disposition, able to be a 
child among' children, to enter into the play of the children, 
be able to watch them, control them, improve them, as a 
gardener would a valuable plant. A child’s character can be 
formed and moulded almost like wax in the hands of an artist. 
A Kindergarten teacher has in that respect opportunities 
which ordinary teachers, however conscientious, painstaking 
and clever they might be, do not possess. The Kindergarten 
teacher fraternises, sympathises, and plays with the pupils. 
She must never punish them, but always lead them unknown 
to themselves. She has, therefore, opportunities for moulding 
the child s character which she can make the very best use of. 
For instance, if I thought a child was too shy, I should make 
it a point of engaging him in a series of demonstrative and 
lively games, the very object of which is to create animation 
in backward children. If I saw any tendency to spitefulness 
in a child, I would give it, as its associates, children of 
particularly kind and happy dispositions, who would not 
wound the child s susceptibilities, soothe its nerves, and I 
should give it special reward for behaviour, requiring qualities 
the exact opposite to spitefulness, and so work upon its 
mind as to correct the little abnormal growth, eliminate 
the bad quality, and pluck the bad leaf from the tender 
plant. 

My last few words will show you the importance of letting 
the child be for the first few years of its life in a Kindergarten, 
for otherwise, how can it be hoped that a teacher would be 
able, not only to master the child’s individuality and 
characteristics, but find sufficient time to exercise a beneficial 
influence in the training of its mind and the development of 
its faculties. I hope I have told you sufficient to convince 
you now of the vast difference there is between a Kinder- 
garten and an ordinary school. It is a noble work which 
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Froebel has opened up for women. It requires a woman’s 
tenderness to follow it out properly, to nurse the tender plant, 
to develop the latent faculties, to promote the physical 
giowth. We all know what the hothouse system does for 
plants. We all know the magnificent flowers, the luscious 
fruit, the luxurious foliage which can be reared in a hothouse, 
and what the hothouse is to the plant, that is the Kinder- 
garten to the infant. 


